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noble, base, sincere, hypocritical, until, toward
the end of his life, the darker view triumphed.
He cursed a religion which bred a suave
Sunday-school morality, a patriotism whigh
murdered Filipinos, a democracy which cre-
ated a "Gilded Age". Were these the triumphs
of a civilization which contested, defying the
new science, that this was a homocentric uni-
verse, with a snug little heaven for all true
believers and all sound democrats? The con-
ception of Clemens as a maladjusted romantic
has recently overshadowed the earlier notion
of him as a buffoon and boisterous descendant
of the frontier humorists. Which portrait of
him is accurate? Neither, presumably. In
Clemens9 adventures from ragged Missouri
urchin to white-haired, picturesque, half-
civilized man of letters, may be read a com-
mon story of the era, that of native intellect
and imperfect education forced to confront
the staggering philosophy of the incipient
machine age. Clemens' pessimism, latent in
his temperament, as even his early writings
show, was due chiefly to the difficulties of
spiritual adjustment which only men such as
a Tennyson or a Matthew Arnold could
achieve. If Clemens could not make this ad-
justment, neither, it may be added, could
Sidney Lanier or Henry James. Clemens* life
story is far more typical of his age than that
of the bizarre Walt Whitman.
Thus Whitman's  autobiographical Speci-
men Days (1882) depicts a boyhood already